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happened for the best in the best of all possible
worlds.1 A larger polity, making country life and
local institutions possible, supplanted the rule by
municipal garrisons, the centralisation under prefects
and emperor, which Rome had imposed upon her
provinces. The German, whom Tacitus had admired,
superseded the polished, servile, and profoundly
immoral society which Tacitus and Juvenal had
denounced. The cross surmounting the Capitol ;
Telemachus sealing with his blood the decisive
protest against the atrocities of the Coliseum ; the
guild-hall taking the place of the basilica ; charitable
institutions sown broadcast over the earth ; freedom
for national life everywhere, and, after a time, freedom
for industry, are the obvious contrasts between the
old order and the new.2 There is an element of
truth in all this, but it is not a complete statement
of the case. We are apt to forget that the process
of transformation lasted over centuries. One of the
first results of the conquest of the Roman world was
that all the highest science and thought, the tradition
of the public opinion of the best men, died out with
the upper classes, who were its depositaries. In
Roman law the world lost the jurisconsult while it
retained the notary ; in the arts of construction, it
kept the mason and lost the architect; while in art,
in poetry, in philosophy, and in history, it unhappily
lost everything. Whether the Germans of a genera-
tion later than Arminius were quite as virtuous as
Tacitus thought them may reasonably be doubted.

1  Guizot, La Civilisation en Europe^ Lecons 2. and 4.

2  The late Professor Maurice put these ideas very happily when he
said that the title of Gibbon's great work had expressed its limitations ;
that Gibbon had understood the decline and fall of the old order, but
had not appreciated the birth of a new society.